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figure of the line as representing the novel and the circle as charac- 
teristic of the novelle, upon the clear and concise siunmary by 
Hettner of the best that his predecessors had done, upon Spiel- 
hagen's accentuation of fixed or fully developed characters as 
essential to the novelle and of developing characters as the proper 
material for I he novel, and finally upon Heyse's "silhouette and 
falcon" theory, which, although pubhshed half a century ago, seems 
to have culminated the discussion and to have practically ended 
it, at least up to the present time. " It is doubtless as definite as 
any inclusive definition of this species can be made as yet." Those 
critics, too, whose contributions proved of less value (Wilhelm 
Schlegel, Laube, Wienbarg, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Wolff, Bulow, 
Reinbeck, Gutzkow) are given careful consideration and the entire 
paper gives the impression of an unusually exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It is done in forceful English, too, although the transitions 
from English to German (quotations) and vice versa, even within 
the limits of the same sentence, are of such constant recurrence 
as to become disagreeable occasionally. The addition of an index 
of names and of a bibliography — the footnotes, however, are 
excellent — would have added but little to the labor involved and 
would have greatly facilitated quick reference. 

The writer has clung tenaciously to his subject throughout and 
has steadfastly refused to allow him?elf to be enticed out upon 
by-paths which must have presented themselves with inviting 
frequency. He rarely cites an example from the rich novellen- 
literature of the Germans, except such as are brought in in the 
numerous quotations. The paper is in no sense a contribution 
to the history of the novelle. It would indeed seem gratuitous 
to criticize a study of this character for not doing more than it 
professes in its title. It fulfils richly the promise it makes, present- 
ing in attractive and compact form a complete survey of the devel- 
opment of the theory of the novelle in the writings of German critics 
and concluding with Storm's dictum: "die Novelle ist diestrengste 
und geschlossenste Form der Prcsadichtung, die Schwester des 
Dramas"; but it goes no further, and as one lays the book down 
it is with the hope that the writer will continue the line of work for 
which this admirable study has so well equipped him and that he 
will eventually give us further contributions upon the theory, and 
also upon the technique and history of the German novelle, a field 
which in this country at least has been little cultivated. 

S. H. Goodnight. 
University of Wisconsin. 

HARRINGTON AND HIS OCEANA. A Study cf a Seventeenth 
Century Utopia and Its Influence in America. By H. F. Rus- 
sell Smith, M. A., Cambridge University Press, 1914. 

It is a pleasant thing to come upon a work whose author has not 
become so enamored of the writer he is considering as to represent 
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the latter as infallible and his productions as faultless. Such a state- 
ment can be made with truth in the case of Russell Smith who has 
undertaken in his Harrington and His Oceana to present an analysis 
of the Oceana and to trace its probable influence on England and 
the governments of other nations. His conclusions are given 
conservatively and his opinions usually with bacldng and proof. 
And while here and there a slightly phantastic theory is advanced — 
as for instance his reasons for considering Harrington a typical 
American prior to the existence of such a type' — yet on the whole 
Smith keeps on solid ground. 

The literature on the subject of Utopias is a large one, yet, 
investigators, for the most part, have occupied themselves with 
a discussion of a few of the better known ideal states. Plato, More, 
and Bacon have received their due share of notice and appreciation, 
while other men of vision and their works of a Utopian character 
have been left more in the background. Harrington is one of these. 

Oceana is by no means a well balanced description of an ideal 
state. Like most of his English predecessors in this branch of 
literature, Harrington was too much interested in his own particular 
field to give serious thought to the other vital features of a com- 
munity. More is concerned chiefly with political reform and his 
favorite principle of communism. Bacon is eager to create a race 
of investigators in science, and would according to Rawley^ have 
given his Ben Salem a system of laws had his N-ew Atlantis been 
completed. Harrington is so deeply engrossed in the need of 
rotation, the ballot and such legal considerations, that other 
elements just as essential to the life of a nation are omitted; and it 
is thought by some' that his intense feeling on these subjects, rather 
than the effects of his imprisonment in later life caused his insanity. 
Education, scientific rerearch, religion, social problems in general 
find little or no place in hi« work. As Smith says^ Oceana is 
strictly speaking no Utopia at all but a discussion of laws and 
political questions, sufiiciently veiled in mythical names to make 
the whole readable. The same might, however, be said almost as 
truly of More's Utopia in its iU-concealed attack upon the English 
government, and in spite of its name. 

The purpose and mission of the Utopia in general has been much 
discussed. Are Utopias the wild, unfashioned productions of 
dreamers, who paint pictures for the imagination without hope or 
desire that they shall ever become realities; or are they more stable 
works seriously meant, and intended to be seriously taken? This 
is a question which has been answered this way or that, by all who 
have occupied themselves with the subject of Utopias and ideal 

' Smith: HarringUm and His Oceana, p. 153. 

' Spedding, Heath and Ellis: Life, Letters and Works ofFr. Bacon, III, p. 127, 
preface to the New Atlantis. 
' Schlarafia Politica. 
' Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 15. 
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states. Andreas Voigt' thinks that Andreae's Christianopolis 
should not be taken seriously because the author chooses to put a 
part of it in the form of an allegory. Others comment on the fact 
that Bacon called his Utopia "The Fable of New Atlantis." Let 
me quote from Russell Smith in the work under discussion at the 
opening of his second chapter^: " Utopias are generally regarded as 
literary curiosities which have been made respectable by illustrious 
name?, rather than as serious contributions to the political problems 
which troubled the age ac which they appeared. Plato, the great- 
est of all writers of Utopias, in some of the most pathetic words that 
were used in literature, acknowledged in the end that his suggestions 
were impracticable. 'I don't think it exists anywhere on earth,' 
he said of the Republic, 'but perhaps in heaven it is set up as a 
pattern for him who will to gaze on and by his gaze to make him- 
self like it. It doesn't matter if it does or can exist.'^ More 
made no such apology, but as chancellor of England he never 
attempted to introduce the reforms which he had sketched in 
Utopia into the country which he helped to govern. ... But 
Oceana, although in the form of an ideal state, is a work of a 
different type from the Republic or Utopia. It was meant neither 
for the skies nor for some spot on earth that did not exist, but for 
England. Its author had very clearly defined views as to the 
needs of his country, ... " It seems to me that while commen- 
tators, as those quoted, have denied the value and serious intent 
of the Utopia in general, or in particular cases, the opinions, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the authors themselves and of those imme- 
diately associated with them should carry more weight. 

So we have Bacon's views with respect to his New Atlantis as 
expressed in a quotation from Rawley, his first biographer, " Cer- 
tainly the model is more va?t and high than can possibly be imi- 
tated in all things. Notwithstanding most things therein are 
within men's power to effect."* Bacon was too serious minded a 
man (all his works are an indication) to write a fable merely for 
the amusement of his readers. The same may be said of the long 
suffering and much persecuted monk. Campanella. His Civitas 
Solis assuredly contains his deepest thought. Andreae, I am con- 
vinced, took some phases of the model of his Utopia, Christianopolis, 
from certain features of the government and social conditions of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and he put the principles of his Utopia into 
practice himself, so far as conditions would aUow, during the latter 
years of his life at Caiw on the Nagold and at Stuttgart. His 
choosing the Utopian form for his v/ork is made clear from a state- 
ment in one of his fables' where Truth wandering about nakedly 

' Voigt: Die Sozialen Utopien, p. 75. 

« Pp. 12, 13. 

' This translation is hardly warranted by the Greek original, and I cannot 
find any standard translation that agrees with it. 

« Title page of the N«w AtlatUis, III, p. 127. 

' ApologoTum Chrisiianorum, Manip. VI no. 29. 
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and complaining of ill-treatment at the hands of those vhomshe 
would like to assist, is given this advice, "Clothe your form in 
fable and fairy tale and you \vill be able to do your duty by God and 
man." 

There is, then, no reason to accept the position of Voigt and the 
others just quoted, to the effect that Utopias are not to be taken 
seriously, nor can I agree with the statement of Smith in the 
paragraph referred to. Furthermore, the somewhat unfortunately 
isolated and therefore at least partially misinterpreted quotation 
from Plato's Republic, also contained in the paragraph, is hardly 
an "acknowledgment of impracticabihty" of the entire plan on the 
part of Plato, nor is the single statement suf&cient to convince one 
that the author despaired of the hope of seeing some of his principles 
put into practice, especially when we remember that the Republic 
was not only Plato's favorite work, but his most comprehensive, 
the centre around which the others group themselves and the one 
which contains the germ of most of his other writings. In other 
parts of the same production he expresses himself more confidently. 
Assuredly the ideal of his state could not be found short of heaven. 
It is the very purpose of a poet bent on reform, to show an ideal 
to be striven after, not necessarily to be bodily attained. 

More, it is true, did not when chancellor of England "attempt 
to introduce the reforms which he had sketched in his Utopia into 
the country which he helped to govern." Perhaps the difficulty 
lay in the very fact that he was chancellor. But the whole work in 
its satire and criticism was a leaven intended to reach the vitals 
of English pohtical thought. He cozdd not under the circumstances, 
be too free with suggestions of democratical changes in a monarchy. 

I have given instances above of Utopias intended to improve 
society, whose principles of education and social and pohtical reform 
actually did get into the life of the nation. Oceana is not, then, to 
be considered unique in this respect. 

Harrington's Rota Club^° wa? as Smith says a novelty in that its 
meetings were thrown open to the general pubUc and admitted 
any one whose curiosity might lead him to be present. Yet 
the regular membership was restricted and organized with officers 
elected. It is not necessary to go to the academies which Har- 
rington \dsited in Italy to find his model. I should like to call 
attention to two groups of men, scholars for the most part, whose 
pioneer work in the forming of societies of this type was of great 
value. 

The one group was that of Robert Boyle and the meetings 
took place regularly, though sometimes under difficulties, at London 
as earlv as 1645 and at Oxford, 1648. These meetings are spoken 
of as the "Invisible College" and the "Philosophical College" and 
are mentioned often in Boyle's correspondence of the years 1646 and 

'" Smitli: Barrington and His Oceana, p. lOlf. 
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1647." The cause of the forming of these groups was a longing on 
the part of the members to reform society and state, and their 
purpose was to have a recognized organizatibn whose efforts 
should actually bring these reforms about. The members per- 
severed in spite of war and troubled times until their end was 
attained. The actual beginning of the Royal Society of London 
must be taken to be the year 1660, while the charter was not granted 
by Charles II until 1662.'- As Harrington had conceived of and 
plaimed his club meetings as early as 1656, the Royal Society could 
hardly be mentioned as an influence. Boyle's meetings, on the 
other hand, being not like the Royal Society almost entirely of a 
scientific nature, and antidating Harrington's Rota Club more than 
a decade, may well have borne a closer relation. It is here of inter- 
est to note that WilUam Petty who attended the Rota Club and is 
mentioned as Harrington's most ardent follower, was a member 
of the London group of investigators and later, 1648, helped found 
the organization at Oxford which was known as the Philosophical 
College for a generation after 1651. 

The second group of interest in this connection came even 
nearer to Harrington's ambitions. The moving spirits this time 
were Samuel Hartlib and John Dury, the one a German and the 
other Scotch. Their plans for reform, like Harrington's, were also 
drawn from the Continent — though their direct source was Ger- 
many as his was cliiefly Venice. They occupied themselves with 
social and educational questions in particular and held regular 
meetings as early as 1641 in London. It was primarily through 
Harthb's efforts that the educator Comenius was called to England 
to address ParUament. Inasmuch as a number of the members 
of the Rota had academic interests rather than political, and since 
also their discussions were often of an academic nature, I can hardly 
agree with Smith'' that the Rota is the first organization of its 
"kind in London." 

A few inconsistencies in the Oceana might be pointed out which 
Mr. Smith in his study either passes over or slightly misinterprets. 
I have already stated that Harrington neglects certain elements of 
importance for an ideal state. Education of youth is very scantily 
outlined and that of girls entirely omitted. The latter fact, says 
Mr. Smith, is not remarkable as Harrington was too much of a 
classical enthusiast to assign any functions to women, except the 
most trivial.'' Harrington's ladi of breadth in this as well as in 
other matters already referred to is to be regretted. The Utopian 

" J. and F. Rivington: Complete Works of Robert Boyle, I, pp. 17, 20, 24. 

" Sprat: History of the Royal Society of London, pp. S8, 59. 

" Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, pp. 101 f. 

" For a fuller discussion of tiie relation of these, meetings of groups of scholars 
to the Royal Society of London, as also for further reference to Utopias of the 17th 
century, I would suggest certain chapters of my Christiana polis, published by the 
Oxford University Press. 

" Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 69. 
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works and the teachings of Samuel Hartlib, John Dury and Samuel 
Gott (all writers, by the way, on English soil and at least partially 
contemporary with Harrington) are broader, and admit in a more 
reasonable way the responsibilities of education toward girls. It 
is pleasing to note the recognition given girls and women in the 
Utopia of Samuel Gott'^ in contrast with the absence of all mention 
of them in Oceana. 

Harrington's attitude toward the Jews and toward Ireland is a 
Uttle out of harmony with the fairness of an ideal government. 
"Jews and idolator?" are to have no religious toleration." Scot- 
land and Ireland are to be given an independent government and 
their own laws.'-* Yet in his Oceana^^ he advocates "planting 
Jews into Panopea (i.e. Ireland), the soft mother of a slothful and 
pusillanimous people," allowing the Jews their own rites to attract 
them and thereby making the island taxable to the extent of four 
million pounds annually! 

Again, Harrington quotes Francis Bacon quite often in support 
of his own views of government; yet in his defense before the com- 
mission of nobles appointed by Charles, he fails to recognize Bacon 
or More. " My lord, there is not any public person or any magis- 
trate that has written in politics worth a button. All they that 
have been excellent in this way have been private men, as pri- 
vate, my lord, as myself. There is Plato, there is Aristotle, 
there is Livy, there is Machiavel.''^" It is hardly surprising that 
"his pleas were unavailing and met with no response." 

Harrington stands firmly for good laws as far more necessary than 
good men.-^ The latter may be dispensed with, the former never. 
He limits pursuits of youth to "agriculture, manufacture and 
merchandise."^ (Agriculture is also the chief occupation in More.)^ 
Rhetoric, oratory and so on are of value only so far as they improve 
the abiUty to debate in the senate.^ These are in my opinion a 
few of the undesirable points in the Oceana which Mr. Smith fails 
to comment upon. In other instances he is as careful to point out 
the weaknesses as the strong points of Harrington and his Oceana. 

The chapters on the influence of Harrington in America and in 
France are soUd and contain some valuable information. Especi- 
ally true is his criticism that American historians have taken too 

w Nma Solyma, an interesting Utopian romance in six books, publislied in 
1648. The author shows a careful study of and a deep interest in the sodal 
and educational problems of his day. 

" Oaana, Motley's, in Ideal Commonwealths, p. 291. 

" Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 67. Harrington: Political Aphor- 
isms, p. SIS. Brutoa, "Diary," iii, 238. 

'» P. 415. 

'" Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 125. 

'■^Oceana, pp. 184, 207. 

'^Oceana, p. 352. 

= More: Utopia, p. 40. 

" Oceana, p. 331. 
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narrow a view of their own country's history.^ Those who have 
a broader knowledge of facts than 'the average are hampered by 
personal or national prejudice. 

Feux E. Held. 
Miami University. 

* Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 154. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Allene Gregory, Ph.D., New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1915. $1.75. 

In this volume Miss Gregory has contributed materially to our 
scanty knowledge of the body of minor fiction in the eighteenth 
century. Admitting that the Revolutionary novelists considered 
"can not escape the condemnation of mediocrity," she justifies 
her study of them historically "as a means of gaining insight 
into the intellectual and (in a broad sense, spiritual) life of a his- 
torical period." She says in her preface, "The real value of the 
novels we are about to consider hes not in their intrinsic merit, 
but in the illustration they offer of the practise of Revolutionary 
ethics, as conceived by its sympathizers and opponents. They 
are a frank give-and-take criticism disgmsed as fiction; and in the 
course of them many values are made plain which the metaphysical 
treatises somewhat obscured." 

The study opens with an introductory chapter explaining and 
justifying the "economic interpretation of literature." Here the 
author seems to suffer from a strange obsession as to the novelty 
and debatability of the historical method as applied to literature. 
She quotes a "Note" by Professor Gates to Dr. Hancock's French 
Revolution and the English Poets, "iirging the extension of the 
historical method in criticism," and expatiates upon this text, 
ignoring the fact that Dr. Hancock's book appeared in 1899, and 
that during the sixteen years since that date the historical method 
has attained fairly general recognition in this country. The old 
exclamatory method of "appreciative" study may linger still in 
the class rooms of sentimentalists of a former generation, but the 
vogue seems too definitely on the wane to justify such a plea as the 
following: 

"If history has been, so incalculably the gainer through the adoption of this 
method, the question naturally occurs whether literature may not share in the 
results of this new accession of fact. One would fancy this suggestion a matter 
of course requiring no comment or justification, except for the fact that it is 
so seldom acted upon, except in the most superficial manner. " (p. 2) 

The "Romantic Critic" set up as an opponent of the economic 
interpretation of literature seems rather a man of straw. We 
doubt whether today it would be easy to find a man worth convert- 
ing who would wilfully ignore the sociological implications of Shel- 



